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THIS WEEK: 
London Shop-signs .. .. 2. 2. 2. ou. . 3B 
Dekker’s Arrest by the Chamberlain's Men 41 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 4, Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, 
E.C.4. (Telephone: Central 3852). Subscrip- 
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sent to the manager, at the above address. 


~ Memorabilia. ‘ 





-— Slavonic Review for January has a 

very interesting article by M. René Wel- 
lek entitled ‘Twenty Years of Czech Litera- 
ture.’ He tells us that the outcome of the 
war turned Czech writers from introspection 
to concern with themes of social and national 
import. The influence of foreign literatures 
—of the French in _ particular—increased, 
largely through the abundance of transla- 
tions, Many pre-war writers’ continued to 
write after the war ; some even produced then 
their most notable work. The two such who 
counted for most were not poets or novelists. 
They were Masaryk, with his ‘The Making 
of a State,’ and Salda with his literary and 
philosophical criticism. 

Czech poetry as a whole, has gone through 
three phases since the war: “ proletarian ”’ 
poetry ; ‘‘ poetistic ’’ poetry ; and, during the 
last few years, ‘‘spiritual’’ poetry. The 
first, voicing a new social radicalism, pro- 
claimed the coming of a kingdom of heaven; 
when this was abandoned, poetry became a 
play of fancy and association, more or less 
devoid of thought. The reaction to this came, 
says our author, with the darkening of the 
mternational and national horizon. A 
master here is Jan Zahradnicek, in whom 
“we find a new spirituality, largely based 
on the Catholic creed, a new very abstract 
style and a hymnical rhythm . . . Here are 

germs of a new development of Czech 
poetry whose fruits it is impossible to predict, 
the exclusive Parisian modernism seems 


dead.’”’ 


E Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society (Vol. 
viii.—Part 1), which we lately received, con- 
tain the fifth and concluding address by Sir 
Montagu Sharpe, President of the Society, 
on ‘Roman Rural Economy and its Effect in. 





Middlesex.’ This is followed by our corre- 
spondent Mr. C. A. Bradford’s account of 
Emanuel Lucar, a sixteenth-century London 
magnate whose career affords good illustra- 
tion of the civic prosperities and responsi- 
bilities of that time. He was one of the 
merchants who, by the Protector Somerset’s 
order, accompanied the Lord Mayor to Green- 
wich Palace to give support to the plot which 
aimed at placing Lady Jane Grey upon the 
throne. He did not suffer for this under 
Queen Mary, but he was in some danger of 
hanging, and suffered imprisonment and 
heavy fine, as one of the jury who acquitted 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, arraigned for 
treason. He married Elizabeth Withipol, 
who, dying at the age of twenty-seven, was 
buried in St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, and 
had her many virtues and accomplishments 
celebrated in a long and rather charming epi- 
taph printed here in full. She died in 1537, 
and not till 1541 did Lucar marry again. A 
companion of his on the day of the excursion 
to Greenwich Palace was Thomas Offley, who 
is much in evidence in the paper ‘ An Eliza- 
bethan Connoisseur,’’ contributed by Mr. W. 
A. Thorpe and Mrs, Josephine Maynard. 
The connoisseur is Hugh Offley, and Thomas 
was his elder brother. The two, at rather a 
long interval, had come up to London from 
the northern Midlands. Both prospered 
exceedingly, and in their rise to be great citi- 
zens displayed the taste for magnificence 
characteristic of their time. Hugh Offley’s 
fine chest, preserved in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, has furnished 
the occasion for this sketch of them. Mr. 
Frank Marcham, in ‘ Joseph Grimaldi and 
Finchley,’ sets out at length the trial in 1809 
of a youth, manservant to Grimaldi, the 
famous clown, for stealing skins; he was 
found guilty and condemned to death. 
Whence the report of the trial is taken does 
not appear. Mr. C. W. F. Goss’s list of 
Parish Registers which have been printed, 
together with manuscript and _ typescript 
copies made from them, will doubtless be 
gladly made note of by many of our readers. 


RESUME of the recent work done on a 

particular subject is sometimes both 
desperately needed and rather difficult to lay 
hands on. There may be readers who will like 
to know that such a résumé or survey of recent 
work on Johnson and Boswell has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Arundell Esdaile (‘ Dr. John- 
son and his Circle’) to the January number 
of the Fordwick, the little magazine of the 
Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OrHerR THan THose Given By Larwoop 
& Horren. 
(See ante pp. 3, 20.) 
Buazine Star. (1) Daniel Speed, book- 
seller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1616-1620 
(Imprint). 
bookseller, St. 





(2) Edward Blackmore, 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1620. 
(Imprint). 


Bueeper & Star. Samuel Darkin the 
younger, bleeder and operator of the teeth, 
corner of Adam and Eve Alley in Church 
Lane, Whitechapel, facing the Churchyard 
gate. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Burnp Knicut. Willliam Luggar, book- 
seller, Holborn. 1599. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Buus Ancnor & CasLe. William Hubbold, 
stationer, Fish Street Hill, near the Monu- 
ment. c. 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 


Buve Ancnor & Gate. (1) Ralph Double- 
day, blue maker, Fish Street Hill. 1762. 
(Billhead). 
(2) Edward Kirkly, blue maker, corner of 
St. Mary Hill in Little East Cheap. 1767. 
(Billhead). 


Buive Ancuor & Star. (1) Michael Boult, 
goldsmith, opposite Wood Street, Cheapside. 
1713-1745. 

(2) Richard Boult, do., do. 1744-1753. 

(Trade-cards and Directories). 

(3) Thomas Chapman (no trade mentioned), 
Poultry, against the Mansion House. 1744. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


(1) Stephen 
cabinet-maker, 


Brue Batt & ARTICHOKE. 
Arrowsmith, turner and 
Aldersgate Street. 1759. 

(Trade-card and Advertisement). 

(2) John Hatt, cabinet-maker, chair-maker 
and glass-grinder, 1768-1779. 

. (Trade-card and Directories). 


Brive Batt & Gorpen Bett. Andrew 
Benjn Guiraud, weaver, Elder Street, near 
Spittle Square, Norton Folgate. 1757. 
(Billhead). 





Buve Batt & Stars. Dr. Sandford, ‘‘Astro. 
logical Medicus,’’ Bethnal Green. N.D. 


Bivue Batt & Tospacco Rott. —— Scrim- 
shire, tobacconist, Blackman Street, near ye 
Stones-End, Southwark, N.D. 
(Trade-card), 


Buve Boar & Crown. William Hay, silk- 
man, next door to Sadler’s Hall, Cheapside. 
1747, 

(Trade-card). 


Buiur Boar & Peacock. Alexander Arbuth- 
not, haberdasher, No. 153, Cheapside, facing 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1766-77. 

(Trade-card and Directory). 


BuiveE Boar’s Heap & CHEQUER. (No name 
mentioned), oilman, Strand, between St. Cle- 


ment’s Church and The Maypole. N.D. 
(Advertisement). 
BiLue CANISTER. William Defesch(?), 


musician and publisher, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, 
(Daily Advertiser, 10 Aug. 1747). 


Brue Coat Boy & Fan. (1) Samuel 
Wharton, haberdasher, Cornhill. N.D, 
(Trade-card). 


(2) Mrs, Atkinson, milliner, near Pope’s 
Head Alley, Cornhill. 1767. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.), 


Buve Coat Boy & Grose. Mr. Allen, toy- 
man, under Bridge’s Coffee-house at the 
corner of Pope’s Head AHey, against the 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 

(Craftsman, 24 Aug. 1728). 


Buivue Coat Boy & K1ne’s Arms. William 
Reeves, colourman, No. 299, Strand, near the 
New Church. c. 1790. 

(Trade-card). 


Buivue Coat Boy & QuapRant. John Lane, 
mathematical instrument maker, in the Great 
Minories. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Bue Curtain, (1) Elizabeth Hutt and Son, 

upholders, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1741. 

(Billhead). 

(2) John Iliffe, successor to Mrs. Eliz. Hutt, 

upholder, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 1760-1768. 

(Trade-card and Directories). 

(3) Jonathan Fall, upholsterer, No. 5, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1768-1770. 

(Trade-card and Directories). 
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Biusz Door. John Verelst,’ limner and 
picture dealer, Cecil Street, opposite South- 
ampton Street. 

(Daily Courant, 12 Oct. 1720). 


Bivug Gate. (1) Sutton Sharp, cutler, in 
Cannon Street, over against Clement’s Lane, 
near Miles Crooked Lane. c. 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 

(2) Richard Weale, cutler and hardware- 
man, Cannon Street. 1744. 

(Trade-card and Directory). 

(3) Adam Milsom (late Thomas Reynolds), 
indigo maker, in Gracechurch Street, near 
Eastcheap. 1754. 

(Billhead). 

(4) (No name or trade mentioned), in 
Warwick Street, near the Round House at 
Charing Cross, 

(London Gazette, 10 Jan. 1686). 


Buiue & Goxtp Sprxes. (No name), uphol- 
sterer(?), Hatton Garden. 1713, 
(‘ The English Chair ’). 


Biue Lion & Crown. (1) Edward Ben- 
nett, goldsmith, corner of Tooley Street, 
London Bridge. 1739. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Edward Bennett, junior. 1756-1773. 

(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 


Biue Lion & Snurr Roti. Simon Cater, 
tobacconist, corner of Bagnio Court, Newgate 
Street, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Bivue Pervuxe & HatF Moon. John Brown, 
peruke maker, corner of St. Ann’s Lane, 
Noble Street, near Goldsmiths’ Hall. c. 1730. 

(Trade-card). 


Brive Provcu. Joseph Wilson, goldsmith, 
Lombard Street. 
(Daily Courant, 26 Sept. 1720). 


Bive Risson. Timothy Star, bookseller (no 
further address given). c. 1740 


Buve Sprke [or Sprkes]. (1) Robert West, 
topographical artist, Compton Street, Soho. 
1736-1739. 

(Imprints). 

(2) George Barker, jeweller, Lime Street. 

(Daily Courant, 6 June, 1724). 





7 Several members of the Verelst family were 
painting in England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury—see Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters.’ 








Buus Serre & Gotpen Batt. Hornby & 
Harris, successors of Mrs, Moody, hoop- 
makers, Compton Street, Soho. 1775. 

(Trade-card). 


Bivr Twistep Posts. Mr. Philson (no 
trade mentioned), Duke Street, Piccadilly. 
(London Gazette, 12 April, 1697). 


Bive & Waite Batt. Mrs. Ann Wraugh- 
ton (a sale of stock of furniture), King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

(London Gazette, 21 May, 1694). 


Boar & Peacock, Alexander Arbuthnot, 
haberdasher, Cheapside. 1766-77. 
(Billhead). 


Boar’s Heap & Star. Thos. Nicholl & 
Compy., mercers, next the corner of Wood 
Street, in Cheapside. 1735, 

(Billhead). 


Boat & Surprer. (A lodging), in Drury 
Lane, nigh the Horseshoe tavern. 1705. 
(Portland MSS., Harley papers). 


BoreruHAAve’s GOLDEN Heap. Jno, Oldham, 
chemist, corner of Coventry Street, Hay- 
market. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


BoerHAAVE’s Heap. William Meyer, book- 
seller, near Exeter Change, Strand. 
(Daily Advertiser, 2 Jan. 1742). 


Bote on THE Hoop. Bartholomew Seaman, 
goldbeater, Cornhill. 1422-1431. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Bott & Tun. (1) Job Bolton, goldsmith, 
Lombard Street. 1677. 

(‘A Collection of the Names of the 

Merchants Living In and About 

the City of London ’), 

(2) John Scott, salter, Friday Street, 
Cheapside. 1579-1594. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Boox. John Bringhurst, printer and book- 
seller, Gracechurch Street, near Cornhill. 
1680-1684. 

(‘ Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Book Brnpers. Stephen and Thomas Lewis, 
bookbinders, Shoe Lane. 1657, 
¥ Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Boox {or Roox] & WueatsHear. Richard 
Rooke (no trade mentioned), Fleet Street. 
1695-1697. 


:| 
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f; 
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Boor & ANcHOR. Thomas Farrow, shoe- 
maker, Aldgate Street, near the Bars. —_—N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Boor & Crown. Thos, Dunce and Edwd. 
How, shoemakers, within Aldgate. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Boor & Spatrerpasn. ‘‘ A German Doc- 
tor,’’ next door but one to the Vine tavern, 
Long Acre. N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Boor & Star. Joseph Allvey, shoemaker, 
New Broad Street, near Moorfield. 1762. 
(Billhead), 


Bovuttine Miit. Abraham Bartlett ‘‘ who 
makes ye Boulting Mills and Cloathes,’’ in 
Thames Street, near Queenhithe. 


(London Gazette, 27 May, 1686). 


Boy & Corat. John Raymond, goldsmith, 
Gutter Lane. c. 1755. 
(Trade-card). 


Boy & Woo.pack. Wells and Hartley, 
mercers, Ludgate Street. 1744. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 


Boyte’s Heap.8 (1) John Whiston, book- 
seller, Fleet Street, near Water Lane. 
(Grub Street Journal, 28 Nov. 1734). 
(2) Nathaniel Conant, bookseller, successor 
to Whiston and White, at above address. 
1766-1780. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Brass Lock & Key. Henry Walton, lock- 
smith, at the corner of Newport Street, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 1694. 

(Billhead). 


Breecues. (1) John Young, breeches 
maker, Chandois Street, near Covent Garden. 
1722. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Lawson, (no trade mentioned), Walker’s 
Court (Knave’s Acre, Wardour Street). 

(Weekly Journal, 23 Sept., 1721). 

(3) William Rogers, breeches maker, No. 17 
Hanway Street. 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Breecues & SHor. (No name mentioned). 
Boot, Shoe and Pump Warehouse, above 
Hick’s Hall in St. John Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 Dec. 1746). 


BritrantiaA & Key. (1) Basil Wood and 
John Page, mercers, Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card), 

(2) John Page, mercer, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden. 1764. y 

(Trade-card), 


Broap Axe. Henry Conway, bookseller, 
Without Aldgate. 1560-1598. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Brown Tea Kerrie & Lamp. (1) William 
Heath, brazier, ‘‘ ye third house above For- 
rest’s Coffee House opposite ye Meuse Gate, 
Charing Cross.’ 

(Daily Advertiser, 23 Sept., 1742). 

(2) George Heath, brazier, at above, 

(Daily Advertiser, 23 Sept. 1747). 


Brusu. (1) Marshall, hosier, Cheapside. 
1598 
(Guildhall MSS.). 
(2) (no name or trade mentioned) near 
Mercer’s Hall, Cheapside. 1650. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Brusu & BELLows. Hannah Wellbank, 
bellows maker, Red Lion Street, Whitechapel. 
c. 1750, 

(Trade-card). 


Bucuanan’s Heap.9 Andrew Millar, book- 
seller, over against St. Clement’s Church, 
Strand. 1728-1768. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Buck & Batt. Edward Hollingshead (no 
trade mentioned), Friday Street, Cheapside. 
1658. 

(Antiquary, vol. xl., p. 221). 


Buck & Breecues. (A common sign for 
breeches-makers, curiously overlooked by Lar- 
wood and _  Hotten). (1) Rice Jones, 
breeches maker, corner of James Street, in 
Long Acre. 1758. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) William Kell;, breeches maker, in Old 
Paved Alley, St. James’s. 1760. 

(Billhead). 

(3) John Thornhill, breeches maker, in 
Sheer Lane, Temple Bar. 1758, 

(Billhead). 


(4) John Holland, breeches maker and 
glover, next the Horse and Groom, in Fins- 
bury, Middle Moorfields. 1763. 

(Billhead). 








8 John Boyle, 5th Earl of Cork. \ 





9 George Buchanan the historian. 
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Buck, Breecues & Giove. Leather breeches | 
maker and glover, Pall Mall. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Buck-Skin Breecnes. (1) John Cope, 
breeches-maker, in Brown’s Garden, St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields. 1739. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) James Price, breeches maker, Barnaby 
Street, Southwark, c. 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 


Buck & Cock. White, goldsmith, Lombard 
street. c. 1660-70. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Handbook of Bankers ’), 


Buck & Gtove. Mark Shotton, glover, 
near Old Round Court in the Strand. 1767. 
(Billhead). 


Buck & Sun!6, John Pemberton, book- 
seller, against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street. 1712-1718. 

(Imprints). 


Bucket & Truck. (1) John Clements, 
trunkmaker, at the corner of St. Paul’s, 
Cheapside.1! 1755-1762. 

(Trade-cards). 

(2) Bundy, trunkmaker, No. 7 Cheapside. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Buck’s Horns. John Cowell (no trade 
mentioned) on the south side of Crooked Lane. 
638. ; 

(‘ Principal Inhabitants of City of 
London, 1640’). 


Slighe, silkman, on London 
(Guildhall MSS. 256). 


Bursten Twins. ‘“‘ A Dutch chyrurgion ”’ 
near the Stocks-market in Three Nun Alley, 
Threadneedle Street. N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Buttons. Richard Maundrel, button 
makers, Ludgate Hill, near Ludgate. 
(London Gazette, 5 July, 1683). 


Byron’s Heap. Benbow, printer and pub- 
lisher, Castle Street, Leicester square. 1825. 
(Imprints). 


BUCKLES. 
Bridge. 1598. 


AmsBrose HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 





10 Previously known as the Golden Buck. 





ll See ‘N and Q.’, clxix. p. 296. 


DEKKER’S ARREST BY THE 
CHAMBERLAIN’S MEN. 


‘OR the ‘ First Introduction to the Civil 
Wars of France,’ Jan. 20, 1598 (1599), 
Thomas Dekker received only three pounds 
(W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ i, p. 100.) 
half as much as Henslowe usually paid for a 
play at that time. There are no other entries 
with respect to this play. We do not know 
whether the sum was a part payment with 
other payments unrecorded or whether the 
Gy was never finished. Since the Civil 
ars had already been good at the Rose for 
three plays, or one play consisting of three 
parts (‘ Ibid.’ i., pp. 96—100). Henslowe and 
the Admiral’s may have decided that the 
theme had been worked enough. This possi- 
bility, however, seems unlikely, since nl 
lowe was not a man to advance three pounds 
when obviously there was no need for a new 
‘Civil Wars’ play. Another possibility is 
that Dekker got into trouble while at work on 
the play and did not have an opportunity to 
finish it, for on Jan. 30, Henslowe loaned 
Thomas Downton three pounds ten shillings to 
discharge Dekker from arrest of the Chamber- 
lain’s men (Ibid., i, p. 101.) To this we may 
object that there was nothing to prevent Dek- 
ker from finishing the play after his release. 
Dekker’s arrest by the Chamberlain’s Men 
may have been connected with his short pay- 
ment for the ‘ First Introduction.’ 

R. B, Sharpe has demonstrated the rivalry 
of the Admiral’s and the Chamberlain’s Men 
in the matter of each attempting to match or 
to surpass the other in particular types of 
plays (R. B. Sharpe, ‘ The Real War of the 
Theaters,’ Boston and London, 1935.) Sharpe 
further points out that, in contrast to the 
Admiral’s company, the Chamberlain’s Men 
had no new history plays for 1597 and 1598 
(Ibid., p. 101). 

These facts suggest a possibility which is set 
forth here merely as a provocative conjecture. 

The Chamberlain’s Men, feeling the defi- 
ciency of new chronicle plays in their reper- 
toire, may have contracted with Dekker, who 
had had a hand in three Civil War plays for 
the Admiral’s, to furnish them with a play on 
the same theme, and they may have paid him 
half, plus a slight bonus of ten shillings, on 
account. The further possibility would be, 
then, that Henslowe or the Admiral’s learned 
of the arrangement and appropriated the 
play and fixed their claim by a down payment 
of three pounds. Undoubtedly Henslowe and 
the Admiral’s had possession of the copy, and 
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Dekker was probably intimidated by them be- 
cause of his dependence upon the Henslowe 
enterprises. The Chamberlain’s, then, had no 
recourse except to take action against Dekker 
for the sum given him; hence Dekker was im- 
prisoned, Henslowe and the Admiral’s, be- 
cause they could use Dekker’s services and 
because to do so would give them a clear claim 
to the disputed play, paid the Chamberlain’s 
claim against Dekker. Since Dekker bound 
himself to repay Henslowe the three pounds, 
ten shillings (W. W. Greg, op. cit., i., p. 161) 
it would seem that the Admiral’s did not 
want the play for staging, but merely wished 
to keep it out of the hands of the Chamber- 
lain’s Men. 

These suggested possibilities are set forth 
with the hope that someone may have 
material bearing on the problems or that 
someone may be in a position to do some fruit- 
ful investigation of the possibilities. 


W. L. Hatusteap. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


COLERIDGE AND MILTON. 


THE tyranny of Milton has been scarcely 

less than that of Shakespeare, perhaps 
greater. It might well seem stronger be- 
cause his intensity was more turbulent; his 
was not the diviner tranquility of the 
Warwickshire countryside, though, had he 
been .born in London, Shakespeare, less con- 
troversial if not less litigious, would have 
been the master alike of his environment and 
himself. It was Milton’s dignity, majesty, 
solemnity, his high seriousness, his sublimity 
that proved irresistibly impressive. This 
positive force Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats all strongly felt and re- 
flected, probably none more powerfully than 
Coleridge. Though an elaborate study is 
possible and should be made, I shall now con- 
tent myself with only one instance of the Mil- 
tonic influence. [| believe it has never been 
pointed out. 

In the Morning Post of 4 Oct., 1802, ap- 
peared Coleridge’s ‘ Dejection: an Ode.’ It 
was the blessed day Wordsworth married 
Mary Hutchinson, and, as J. Dykes Camp- 
bell (‘ The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,’ London, 1895, p. lxii., note) says, 
it was a ‘‘ sad enough Epithalamium.’’ But 
domestic infelicity and opium were playing 
havoc with Coleridge’s peace of mind and his 
poetic productivity, and even his metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions. This poem was an excep- 
tion; for though, as a recent novelist de- 





clared, disagreeing with Hugh de Selincourt’s 
judgment ‘‘ that it is one of the supreme 
things ’’ (‘The Journal of Arnold Bennett,’ 
New York, 1933, p. 474), one may not be so 
laudatory, it is as well notable as painful. 
(Bennett, by the bye, misquotes the title as 
‘* Ode to Dejection ’’), 
It is the third irregular section that is per- 
tinent (Campbell, op. cit., p. 160): 
My genial spirits fail: 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my 
breast? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The neomen and the life, whose fountains are 
within. 


That ‘Samson Agonistes’ is one of the 
supreme things there is less doubt. Fallen 
on evil days, he is delivered up to despair. 
Manoa, arguing that Samson has only to 
exert himself in faith that not only sight may 
be restored but strength given for the dis- 
comfiture of the Philistines, is answered thus 
(Masson, ‘ The Poetical Works’ of John Mil- 
ton, London, 1893, pp. 369 f., 11. 590-98) : 

All otherwise to me my thoughts portend 

— ag dark orbs no more shall treat with 

ight, 

Nor the other light of life continue long, 

But yield to double darkness nigh at hand; 

So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat: Nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself; 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 


Granting that two such men as Coleridge 
and Milton may very well have  inde- 
pendently employed such a phrase as “ genial 
spirits’? with “ fail’’ or ‘‘ droop ’’ in the 
same state of mind, I think it not improbable 
under all the circumstances that the later 
poet deliberately complimented his elder. 


CHARLES BELL BuRKE. 
The University of Tennessee. 


LOCK WINDING.—I think that the fol- 
lowing threnody is worthy of preservation : 


A friend of mine possessed a clock, 
His name was William Mears, 
And every day he wound it up 
For five and forty years. 
And when that wretched clock turned out 
An eight-day clock to be 
A madder man than Mr. Mears 
It would be hard to see. 


Epwarp Heron- Aten. 
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EECHEY’S FIRST WIFE.—In compiling 
my monograph on ‘ Sir William Beechey, 
R.A.’ 1907, I failed to get any definite in- 
formation, or even the name, of his first wife, 
by whom he had some fifteen children. He 
was born at Burford on Dec. 12, 1753, and 
baptized on Jan. 30, 1754, ‘‘ William, son of 
William Beechey, baker,’’ and the few details 
of his early life are mostly those related by 
himself to his contemporary biographers. 

I suppose most problems are easily solved 
if one knew where to look for the solution. 
And this Beechey problem of mine is one of 
them—and quite at hand, too! 

In the Register of Marriages at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, 1725-1787, edited 
by Mr, John H. Chapman, 1886, I find under 
1769 Jan. 30, the following entry :— 

William Beechey, of St. James’s, Westmt., a 
minor, and Frances McLaughlin, of this parish, 
Spinster} by LBL [Bishop of London’s 
icence] and with consent of parents. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
is the record of Beechey’s first marriage, 
though he was only a youth of sixteen. It is 
further interesting to note that the date of his 
wedding was the anniversary of his baptism. 

Again, on p. 8 of my Beechey book, I sug- 
gested that the second marriage “ presumably 
did not take place until 1787.’’ Here, once 
more, the Register of the same church settles 
any possible doubt, for in 1793. Feb. 27 there 
is registered the marriage of ‘‘ William 
Beechey Esqr. and Phillis Ann Jessup ’”’ by 
licence, the witnesses being Paul Sandby and 
Abigail Jessup, 

W. Roserts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


LAYING-CARDS AND A SAYING, — I 
used to hear at the whist-table rebukes 
of those who unduly retained their trumps 
or aces, giving their partners no indication 
of the strength of their hands. [I recall at 
Cambridge years ago an occasion on which a 
mathematician of note produced as his last 
four cards the four highest trumps. In such 
cases a common remark is that players of this 
sort have been found wandering destitute on 
the shore, because they missed their chances 
or ‘‘ sinned their mercies,’’ as the Scots used 
to say. When whist was played for high 
stakes, partners might well have objected. 
The other day I was asked who began this 
picturesque phrasing of rebuke. That I 
could not say, but I could put it back to 1869. 
Then G. A. Lawrence, the author of ‘ Guy 
Livingstone,’ used it in chapt. xxxii. of his 
novel ‘Sans Merci.’ Denzil Castlemaine, de- 








scribed by one of the company as ‘‘ one of the 
best players in Europe,’’ speaks thus: 

It has been computed—he said, very slowly— 
that eleven thousand Englishmen, once heirs to 
fair fortunes, are wandering about the Con- 
tinent, in a state of utter destitution because— 
they would not lead trumps, with five, and an 
honour, in their hands. TCC 


“MO LET DOWN EASY.’’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 

gives ‘‘ To let (a person) down gently or 
softly: to treat considerately so as to spare 
(his) self-respect,’’ and the first example 
dates 1854. In ‘ Sir Charles Grandison,’ vi. 
xxii., we have ‘‘ a gentle method of letting 
his pride down easy,’’ which varies doubly 
from the above norm. In vi. xxxi, we have 
“to let himself down gracefully.’ 

Another colloquial phrase from the same 
novel, and quoted by ‘ N.E.D.,’ is ‘‘ to pop 
out the question,’’ and this may have helped 
to give the general phrase a permanently 
matrimonial twist, G. G. L. 


REMULOUS TREES.—In certain hilly 
districts, such as in the Cotswolds and 
Chilterns, where beech-woods clothe the slopes, 
and at certain seasons, more especially during 
the summer, when the weather is particularly 
calm and warm, a peculiar phenomenon 
sometimes manifests itself in the sudden vio- 
lent trembling of the leaves perhaps of a 
single tree, just as if somebody was shaking 
the branches. This is occasioned by an 
ascending current of heated air from the 
valley below, producing a miniature cyclone. 
The disturbance may be entirely local and 
circumscribed, for the observer of the occur- 
rence may be stationed at only a few yards’ 
distance and yet feel no perceptible move- 
ment whatever in the air. It is always 
accompanied by a vigorous rustling sound 
when the trees shaken by it are in full leaf. 
Individual trees only may be affected at some 
distance from each other, and a perfect calm 
be maintained between them. The pheno- 
menon usually presages a change in the 
density of the atmosphere, and is often the 
forerunner of rain if not of an electric storm. 
In the winter, when the trees are destitute of 
leaves, the phenomenon is not discernible, 
apart from unfavourable meteorological con- 

ditions then prevailing. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ANGING LONDON.—Vine Street Police 
Station. Built seventy-nine years ago, now 
to be moved to a new building on the site of 
24-27, Savile Row, 4-5, Boyle Street, and 
16-20. Old Burlington Street. 7 Anpacu. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE MUMMERS’ PLAY.—Now that the 

rural population of Britain is rapidly be- 
coming more sophisticated and can _ visit 
towns by ’bus which were out of reach only 
a few years ago, the performance of the 
Mummers’ Play is likely to die out or to tend 
to do so. Rehearsal and performance of the 
play occupied evenings which are now other- 
wise occupied, 

I should like to suggest that a list of those 
places in which it is now performed should be 
made, and that dates on which it was last 
played in other places should be recorded. 

Such a list might be of considerable interest 
in the future. To my own knowledge it has 
recently been performed : 

Westmorland. ‘“ Pace-Eggers.”’ 

Langdale and Grasmere. At Grasmere it 
was introduced into one of the village plays. 
Perhaps some resident could say whether it 
is still habitually performed by gangs of small 
children. 

Lancashire. 

In many places the play has fallen 
into disuse, and is only remembered in the 
phrase: ‘‘ Stop thy Pace-Egging ’’—meaning 
** Stop playing the fool,’’ but the play is still 

rformed occasionally. 

At Rochdale Messrs. J. Priestnall and W. 
E. Mitchell compiled a “‘ standard ’’ version 
of the play from eleven different versions 
from all parts of Great Britain, and this was 
published in 1930. In Rochdale, at Easter, 
they mention ‘“‘such mumming, in a much 
simpler state, is still regularly performed by 
the children.” 

Yorkshire. 

The ‘‘ Pace-Egg ”’ is performed at Midgley. 
This version was broadcast from Leeds on 
April 2, 1931. 

Cheshire. ‘‘ Soul-Cakers.’’ 

At Comberbach, near Northwich, the play 
has been performed annually without a break. 
It was broadcast from Frandley House on 
Oct. 31, 1934, and also in 1936. 

In other villages in the same neighbour- 
hood it died out during the Great War, but 
has come to life again at: 1. Sevenoaks, where 
it has been annually performed for the last 
four or five years; 2. Antrobus for the last 
two or three years; 3. Hatton; 4. Utkinton 
in Delamere Forest. In the Sevenoaks gang 
there are performers who used to act in the 
play before the war. 





Hampshire. ‘‘ Christmas Mummers.”’ 

At Tichborne it was performed annually at 
Tichborne House until 1924, 

I believe it is still acted at Overton. 


A. W. Boyp. 


** (\UBBORNE”’: ‘‘ POULTES.’’—Among 
the documents belonging to the Cor- 
poration of the city of Hereford which I 
am now engaged in transcribing there is one 
for the year 1637 in which appears the word 
““gubborne.’’ I cannot trace this word in 
either the ‘N.E.D.’ or Wright’s ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary.’ The sentence in which it 
appears reads as follows:—‘‘ And the said 
John Tully the elder said that a little would 
make him to throwe this deponent into the 
gubborne.’’ What is a “ gubborne ’’? 

In another document for the same year is 
the word “ poultes,’? which I think may pos- 
sibly be the same as “‘ pults’”’ (= soft boiled 
food) as recorded in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as rare, 
with only one quotation for 1550. The sen- 
tence in which it appears concludes ‘‘ shee 
had the same s posenot from one Margaret 
wth a poultes at Sir Samuel Awbreys.’’ 


F. C. Morean, 
Hereford. Librarian. 


“(JOING AWAY.”’—How old is the custom 

that a newly married pair must go 
away for the honeymoon ? The immaculate and 
quite unexceptionable couple united in ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison ’ stayed on for some time 
in the home from which the lady was married. 
Even the ‘ N.E.D,’ knows not ‘ going-away 
dress,’’ ' 


G. G. L. 


’ } IDDLEMARCH’: A _ CLASSICAL 
+ REFERENCE. — George Eliot , writes 
of the noble Dorothea at the end of the book: 
Her full nature, like that river of which 
Alexander broke the strength, spent itself in 
channels which had no great name upon the 
earth. 

To what does this refer? The passages 
which come to my mind are those of Hero- 
dotus I, 188 and 191, concerning the march 
of Cyrus against Babylon. On his way he 
was annoyed with the river Gyndes for carry- 
ing off one of his sacred white horses and 
threatened to make it so feeble that ‘‘ for the 
future women could cross it easily without 
wetting the knee.’’ The Euphrates runs 
through Babylon, and he took the city by 
diverting the water, so that his men entered 
by means of the dry bed thus provided. 

T. C. C. 
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HRISTOPHER WILSON, ‘‘ ALDERMAN 
OF LONDON.” — John Rimington of 
Sheffield, banker, married in 1784 Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Wilson, described as 
“Alderman of London.’’ Wilson does not 
appear in Beaven’s ‘ Alderman of the City 
of London,’ and I shall be glad to have 

further details of him. 

J. B. WHiTMmore. 


HE MEDIAEVAL SCRIBE, — Is there 
anywhere any contemporary computation 
of the pace of mediaeval professional writ- 
ing: the number of words per minute or lines 
= hour a good scribe could get down? I 
ardly expect to hear that there is. Failing 
that, are there any data by which a scribe’s 
speed could be calculated? I should be glad 
to form: an approximate idea of it in com- 
parison: 1. with the average speed of a good 
typist; 2. with the number of words per 
minute a reporter of average competence can 
take down. 
E. L. 


HE GYDE FAMILY OF GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.—I should be much interested to 
know whether a pedigree of this old Cotswold 
family exists. Stated to have come to Eng- 
land at the Conquest, the family seems to have 
kept to their original English district very 
rigidly, until about one hundred years or so 
ago. The chief branches seem to have been 
at Uley and Painswick, and the Uley branch 
bore arms. I have attempted a pedigree back 
to the mid-seventeenth century of the Pains- 
wick Gydes, but at no time does there seem 
to exist a connection with their Uley: name- 
sakes. Most of the members of both families 
were clothiers and weavers. The earliest men- 
tion, however, is that of ‘‘ John Gyde and 
Emiayne his wife, brewer,’’ in the Poll Tax of 
Painswick for 1381, whilst one of the chief 
tenants in 1495 was a Richard Gyde. 

Like most families, they suffered varying 
fortunes, but Edwin Francis Gyde, born 1813, 
son of Charles Gyde and Carolina Georgina 
Mason, who died in 1894, left a fortune of 
some £100,000, with no descendants. 

There is a tombstone in Pitchcombe Church- 
yard to a Charles Gyde, of Islington, London, 
who died 16 Nov., 1858, aged sixty-seven, but 
none of the family in Painswick or Pitch- 
combe at that time seems to have recognised 
him as one of the family, and I should be 
interested to connect him if possible. 

An interesting point arises from my search, 
which shows how unreliable monumental 
inscriptions can be, especially in printed 








copies of inscriptions. On the other hand, it 
is a pity that more churchyards do not follow 
Painswick’s example of having most of the 
monumental inscriptions engraved on bronze 
plates, which weather storms so admirably, 
unlike the majority of Cotswold tombstones. 
Any information about the family would be 
most useful, as the family has very few 
present-day representatives. 
Brian FRITH. 


ADFIELD.—Information is sought re the 
Rev. John Padfield, of Ballintemple, 
King’s County, Prebendary of Dysart, whose 
daughter married Benjamin Frend of Boskill, 
etc. (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 
s.v. ‘ Frend of Rootiagh ’). 
(Miss) L. E, O’Hanton or Onror. 


UKE LOWTHER.—Alderman and Lord 
Mayor, of Dublin. Any particulars con- 
cerning him would be welcomed by his des- 
cendant 
L. E. O’Hanton or Ortor. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


HE H IN “ ANTHONY.’’—Can anyone 
tell me when and why the letter h got 
into the name “‘ Antony ’’? 
Trevor BicHaM. 


LETTER OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

—I should like to know the owner or the 
whereabouts of a letter by Sir Richard Steele, 
addressed to Henry Davenant and dated 30 
Jan., 1722. It is described as an A.L.S. 3pp. 
4to. It has been traced to the John Boyd 
Thacher Collection, which was sold at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York in January, 
1916. 

I am editing Steele’s correspondence; and 
this seems to be an important letter, which 
eludes me. 

Rae BLaNCcHARD. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


DWARD LEIGH: NICHOLAS BLACK- 
LEECH OF GRAY’S INN. — Informa- 
tion is sought as to these gentlemen, to whom 
Richard Barnfield dedicated poems in 1598. 
R. L. Eacue. 
Cheam. 


HE MAGI.—The three who brought gifts to 
the infant Christ are called ‘‘ wise men ”’ 

in the Authorised Version, also the Revised, 
and Weymouth’s translation into modern 
English. The description is a little vague. 
They were magicians or astrologers, accus- 
tomed to cast nativities, or expound dreams. 
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I suppose that they came from Chaldewa or 
Babylonia, like those who appear in the Book 
of Daniel? I notice that Herodotus associates 
offerings of frankincense with the Chaldean 
preesta, IGnorto. 
HOMAS ALLSOP : CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—I am preparing a biography of 
Thomas Allsop (1795-1880), the ‘‘ favourite 
disciple ’’ of 8. T. Coleridge, and friend and 
accomplice of Dr. Bernard and Orsini in their 
lot to assassinate Napoleon III. Might I 
be permitted to appeal to any of your readers 
who possess correspondence or documents con- 
cerning Thomas Allsop to assist me in making 
the record as full as possible. All papers will 
be duly acknowledged and carefully returned. 
I should be grateful also for any relevant 
papers concerning the friendship of Allsop 
with G. J. Holyoake. 
Norman HarpDIne. 


RAEPOSITINUS OF CREMONA.—Lami 
(Florence, 1770) has the entry: ‘“‘ Prae- 
positirus, Universitatis Parisiensis Cancel- 
larius Theologus, vivit 1210.’ Is this man 
the Praepositinus of Cremona who had esteem 
in medieval England ? 


Freperic ConNnett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


QUILL: POPULAR NAMES.—Can any- 

one tell me of English popular names 
for Scilla, other than squill? One of the men 
in a London park told me the other day that 
the flower was known there by another name 
than squill, which he could not then 
remember. 

H. C. B. 


NFUSIONS OF LEAVES OF PLANTS 
USED AS DRINKS.—Could anyone give 
me a list of plants the leaves of which, simply 
infused as we infuse tea-leaves, have been 
commonly used for drinks? Such used for 
medicinal infusions not desired ; such as have 
been, or are, used by native tribes, particu- 
larly desired. is i 


UTHOR WANTED: ‘THE GIFT OF 
LIFE.’"—I have heard the following lines 
quoted, but cannot find them in any quotation 
book. Can any reader kindly tell me the 
author, and in what poem the lines occur? 
“I thank Thee for Thy gifts. The gift of life, 
The unbought bounty of air, sky, sea, sun, 


mirth. 
I thank Thee for the boon of being alive.” 


C. Tyxpatn Woicxo. 








Replies. 


JEWS IN AMERICA, 
(clxxv. 476). 


HE first Jews to settle on the 
American Continent were Maranos or 


Neo-Christians, who sailed from  Portu- 
gal to Brazil and soon acquired great 
wealth; nevertheless, they allied them- 


selves with the Dutch when these attempted 
to conquer the country, hoping thereby to 
escape the dreaded attentions of the Inquisi- 
tion. When the Dutch failed in the war and 
were forced to renounce all claims to Brazil 
in 1654, twenty-three of the many Jewish fugi- 
tives went on the Santa Caterina to New 
Amsterdam, which individual Jews had 
already visited ; the first whose name is known 
was Jacob Barsimson,who arrived in the Pear 
Tree in 1652. The fugitives from Brazil at 
once got into trouble because some of them 
could not pay their fare and the law was 
invoked against them. While proceedings 
were going on another party of Jews, better 
provided with this world’s goods, arrived from 
Holland, but the Dutch governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, alarmed at the report that they 
intended to build a synagogue, took steps to 
expel all Jews from the colony. He was, 
however, overruled by the chiefs of the West 
India Company at Amsterdam, on the ground 
that Jews had invested large sums of money in 
the Company, and from that time onward 
their position was more or less assured, 

Jews took part in the controversy with Eng- 
land which led to the War of Independence, 
and undoubtedly very many of them were in 
sympathy with the colonists. They were 
ardent supporters of measures of non-impor- 
tation intended to frustrate the English; 
eight Jews signed a non-importation agree- 
ment in Philadelphia in 1765, and five an 
agreement of the same nature four years later 
in New York. Their unfriendly attitude to 
the mother country is shown by the fact that 
most of the Jews in New York migrated to 
Philadelphia on the eve of the occupation of 
New York by the British; in 1792 a congre- 


| gation of Jews in New York sent an address 
| of congratulation to Washington and Wash- 


ington replied to it. Possibly a hundred 


| Jewish officers served under Washington. 
Seedtime and harvest; showers and mellow | 


One of them, at whose wedding Washington 
is said to have been present, had a son Mor- 
decai Noah, a dramatic author and __ Zionist 
who won repute as a diplomat at Tunis. Sev- 
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eral times a Jew has been minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Constan- 
tinople; the most distinguished of them, 
Oscar Strauss, succeeded President Roosevelt 
as a member of the court of arbitration at the 
Hague. The governor’s chair in Georgia has 
been occupied by a Jew. A Jewish writer has 
left it on record that on one occasion Abra- 
ham Lincoln claimed to be of Hebrew stock, 
but as he made somewhat hazy replies when 
questioned as to his ancestry, the claim was 
perhaps intended as a joke. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HE PALM IN HERALDRY (clxxv. 476; 
elxxvi. 31).—Both Cussans (‘ Handbook 
of Heraldry,’ London, 1882-3) and Fox-Davies 
(‘ A Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ New York, 
n.d.) allude to the use of the palm as being 
common in blazonry. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that John Guillim (‘ A Display of 
Heraldrie,’ 4th ed., London, 1660) does not 
include the palm among his ‘ vegetable Ani- 
mals ’’ (section iii., chapt, 7) of which he 
gives examples of ‘‘ sorts ”’ of trees and plants 
“to us better known.’’ Neither does he re- 
cord—as far as a rapid survey discloses—any 
examples of its use as a charge or crest, either 
as tree, branch or any other heraldic form. 
The following examples, however, can be 
found in the works under which they are 
headed, although often somewhat hidden in 
the confusion of charge and blazoning pecu- 
liar to latter-day blazonry. 

From ‘ The Principal, Historical and Allu- 
sive Arms,’ etc., by ‘“‘An Antiquary ”’ 
(London, 1803). 

Kennaway of Hyderabad in East Indies 
since of Escot in Devon, Baronet, bore 
“Argent, a fess between two eagles displayed 
azure in chief and in base an annulet gules, 
enfiled with an olive branch to the dexter and 
a palm branch to the sinister; the latter sur- 
mounting proper.’’ 

Sanderson of London, Bart., bore as a crest 
“A tiger’s head erased, per fess argent and 
gules, langued gules; collared, ringed and 
chain reflexed or, between a palm branch on 
the dexter and a laurel branch on the sinister 
side ; both erect proper.’’ 

In Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage,’ ed. by William 
Courthope (London, 1836), recurs Sir John 
Kennaway (b. 1758). 

The arms of Ralph France, heir of Sir 
Manasseh Lopes, quartered with those of 
Lopes, display 2nd and 3rd quarters “In a 
field a fountain, thereout issuing a palm tree 
all proper.’’ 


(N.B.—The arms of Berry (extinct in 








1836), also displayed palm branches as a 
charge and in the crest.) 

The crest of Sir Uffley Biberry Wakeman, 
Bart. (succeeded 1831), displays ‘ Between 
two palm branches proper a lion’s head 
erased argent.” 

In Fox Davies’s ‘Armorial Families’ 
(Edinburgh, 1902), occur among others the 
crest of the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, of Charles Barrington Balfour, and 
Edward Balfour ‘“‘ On a wreath of his liveries 
a palm tree proper ’’. 

The crest of Philip Eustace Besant, Esq. 
(b. 1875): ‘‘On a wreath of the colours, 
issuant from clouds proper, a palm tree or, 
thereto attached by a chain of gold and rest- 
ing on the wreath an escocheon sable charged 
with two besants in pale.’’ 

The crest of the Rev. Frederick C. C. Colby 
and of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds Colby, 
A.K.C.: “‘On a wreath of the colours between 
two palm branches, a dexter arm embowed in 
armour, the hand in a gauntlet grasping a 
broken sword proper, suspended from the 
hand a Palmer’s scrip or.”’ 

The crest of Frederick Channer Corfield: 
“On a wreath of the colours, in front of a 
cubit arm erect, the hand grasping two palm 
branches in orle all proper, a heart as in the 
arms.”’ 

The crest of Sir Dyce Duckworth and the 
Rev. Canon Robinson Duckworth, D.D.: 
‘““On a wreath of the colours, upon a mount 
between two palm-branches vert, a garbe 
fesseways or, charged with two crosses patée 
in fesse, and surmounted by a duck sable.”’ 

The crest of Benjamin Minors Woollam: 
‘* Upon a wreath of the colours in front of 
a palm tree on a rock proper, a lion couchant 
regardant per pale indented azure and gules, 
supporting with the dexter forepaw an ingot 
of gold erect.”’ 

The crest of Alexander Barowald Innes 
(b. 1872) and of Francis Newell Innes (b. 
1845) and William Desney Innes (b. 1851): 
‘* A branch of palm slip proper.’”’ 

The crest of William Henry F. Hepworth 
(b. 1832): ‘‘On a wreath of the colours, a 
demi-lion argent charged with two mullets in 
pale gules, holding in the dexter paw a branch 
of palm slipped proper, and supporting in 
the sinister a shepherd’s crook in bend or.’’ 

Finally, the crest of William Henry Rad- 
cliffe Saunders (b. 1857): ‘‘ On a wreath of 
the colours an elephant’s head argent, erased 
gules, charged on the neck with an annulet 
azure between two palm branches slipped 


= ” 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN PAINT- 

ING (clxxv. 475).—I probably possess a 
larger collection of prints and pictures repre- 
senting violins than anyone else, Exception in 
works devoted to the instrument, not a single 
one is at all correct. In all of them the /f 
holes and the outline of the instrument are 


simply fantastic. fpwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


“QIR” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPELLATION: “DOM” (clxxv. 
117, 158, 212, 281, 391).—In all early Visita- 
tions and other records, ‘‘ Dom,’’ as a contrac- 
tion of ‘‘ Dominus,’’ is universal, as the pre- 
decessor of ‘‘ the Reverend.’’ 
Epwakp Heron-ALten. 


RENCH MEMOIRS, EARLIER XVIII 
CENTURY (clxxv. 461).—I enclose a 

short list of the principal French memoirs 
and correspondence concerning the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV and the Regency. I am 
sorry that this list is incomplete, but I am 
away from home and cannot consult the books 
in my library. 

1. ‘ Correspondance compléte de Madame.’ 
‘ Nouvelles lettres de Madame.’ Edité par 
Gustave Brunet. 

2. ‘ Correspondance inédite de Madame.’ 
Editée par Ernest Jaeglé. 


. Dangeau. ‘ Journal.’ 

. Baron de Sourches. ‘ Mémoires.’ 

. Marquis de Louville. ‘ Mémoires.’ 
. Maréchal de Villars. ‘ Mémoires.’ 


. Anthoine. ‘ Journal dela Mort du Roi,’ 
. Jean Buvat. ‘ Journal de la Régence.’ 
. Edmond Barbier. ‘ Journal historique 
et anecdotique du Régne de Louis XV.’ 

10. Charles Duclos. ‘ Mémoires Secrets sur 
le régne de Louis XIV, la Régence et le régne 
de Louis XV.’ 

11. ‘ Vie et Mémoires du Duc de Richelieu.’ 
Edité par Soulavie. 

12. Madame de Staal-Delaunay. 
oires.’ 

13. Président Hénault. 

14. Duc de Saint-Simon. 


oONaarw 


‘ Mém- 


‘ Mémoires.’ 
*‘ Mémoires.’ 


G. CaTALANI. 
Hotel Beau-Rivage, Ouchy, Switzerland. 


DE ALAVE (clxxv. 422).—In reply to the 

Rev. Kynaston GAsSKELL’s enquiry con- 
cerning the exact date of the death of the 
General Count Alava, I beg to state that this 
distinguished Spanish soldier died at 


Baréges, Hautes-Pyrénées, France, on July 
14, 1843. Count Alava had been for several 
years Spanish Ambassador in Paris. 


G. CaTALant. 





‘MWELFTH NIGHT’: ‘ THE LADY OF 
THE STRACHY ” (clxxv. 347, 411; 
celxxvi. 11).—In common with your other cor- 
respondents, I am _ unable to suggest any 
explanation of the word ‘‘ Strachy ’’ in the 
‘Twelfth Night’ passage. ‘There is example 
for’t; the lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe,’’ but I would draw 
attention to the account in the ‘ D.N.B.’ of 
Owen Tudor according to which Tudor, early 
in the reign of Henry VI, attracted the notice 
of Catherine, widow of Henry V, who made 
him clerk of the wardrobe, and from 1429 to 
1436 this pair lived together as man and wife. 
Another case in point is that of Alianore 
Percy, widow of Edward Stafford, third Duke 
of Buckingham (beheaded in 1521), who is 
said by one authority to have married her 
steward, John Audley, although in her will 
she refers to Audley only as a friend. This 
Audley subsequently married the widow of a 

Spencer of Hodnell, 

W. H. We pty. 


SSES IN ENGLAND (clxxv. 440).—It is 
asserted that the ass was known in this 
country as early as the reign of Ethelred, the 
Saxon king, when it fetched the then high 
price of twelve shillings, but it was allowed 
to become extinct. It seems to have been 
introduced again early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but was not common till much 
later. The following extracts may be con- 
sidered useful; 

1561, March 5. Mules and asses bought 
beyond the seas and purchased by Queen 
Elizabeth (Hatfield MSS., Vol. i., p. 258). 

1584, Aug, 7/17. Mauvissiére to Walsing- 
ham. Thanks him for the she-ass he has lent 
to his wife in London. (S.P. For., p. 12). 

1623, Jan. 28. Asses out of Spain brought 
to England by two Spaniards (Pell Records, 
p. 279, ed, Devon, F.). 

It would appear that they owed their first 
appearance not to their being beasts of bur- 
den, but from the value of their milk, which 
was useful to invalids, as it contained a much 
smaller quantity of butter than human milk. 

A story is told of Frangois I, King of 
France (d. 1547) who, finding himself weak 
and ill, sent for a Jewish doctor from Con- 
stantinople, who treated him with asses’ milk 
with such success that it encouraged its use 
amongst his courtiers, male and female. 

Asses’ milk was still advertised and sold in 
London far into the eighteenth century. 

The name ‘‘ donkey ’’ (pronounced to 
rhyme with “ monkey ’’) was not known till 
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quite recently (see Murray’s Eng. Dict.), and 
was given as a word of derision. 


C. A. Braprorp. 


i} ESLEY: PORTRAITS OR STATUES 
ON HORSEBACK (clxxv. 476).—A year 
or two ago a life-size bronze figure was set 
up at Bristol which may still be seen oppo- 
site, or near to, the first Wesleyan chapel built 
in that city. The newspapers, at the time of 
its erection, declared that no such present- 
ment of Wesley had ever been seen before. 
John Wesley’s spurs are now preserved, I 
believe, at the Wesley Museum in the City 


Road. C. A. Braprorp. 


ICTIMS OF HYDROPHOBIA (clxxvi. 
8).—The fourth Duke of Richmond died 

of hydrophobia in Canada in 1819, from the 
bite of a young fox—whether tamed or captive 
I do rot know. The eighth Viscount 
Doneraile, in the South of Ireland, died of 
hydrophobia in 1887, from the bite of a fox 
which he used to take with him in his carriage 


as a pet. C, A. Knapp, 
Bournemouth. Captain. 


Charles Lennox, fourth Duke of Richmond 
(1764-1819) and Hayes St. Leger, fourth 
Viscount Doneraile (1818-1887) died of hydro- 
phobia caused in both cases by a tame fox. 
The Duke of Richmond’s case is mentioned by 
Sir Thomas Watson in his ‘ Principles and 
Practice of Physic,’ 1848, i. 601, and Lord 
Doneraile’s case is described at length by 
Pasteur in a letter to the British Medical 
Journal, 1887, ii, 642. 

J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


In ‘Three Generations of Fascinating 
Women,’ by Lady Russell of Swallowfield 
(Longmans, 1905, second edition) is given an 
interesting account of the death of the fourth 
Duke of Richmond, whilst Governor-General 
of Canada, in 1819, 

The fourth Viscount Doneraile died in 1889. 

Both these noblemen died from hydrophobia, 
in both cases caused by the bite of a fox. Lord 
Doneraile’s groom was bitten at the same 
time, but his glove saved him from the bite 
having fatal effects. 

My aunt, Miss Elrington, tells me she re- 
members Lady Doneraile holding their pet 
fox, as if it were a cat, in her arms. Another 
relative saw it sitting up on the side of their 
“ outside car,’’ and thought it seemed a very 
cross and “‘ snappy ”’ pet. 


L. E. O’Hanton or OnroR. 


The 4th Duke of Richmond died in Canada 
in 1819, from hydrophobia, as the result of 
a bite of a tame fox. It was he who gave 
the historic ball on the eve of Waterloo. 

In 1920 King Alexander of Greece died 
from the bite of a tame monkey, though 
whether the symptoms were those of hydro- 
phobia or blood-poisoning, I am unable to 
recall. 

W. R. CUNLIFFE. 


) AGINN’S EPITAPH (clxxvi. 7).—Said to 

be the prototype of Thackeray’s Captain 
Shandy, William Maginn (1793-1842), the 
brilliant journalist, poet, editor, and humor- 
ist, died a pathetic death in a debtor’s prison, 
his health undermined by privations endured 
therein. Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law and 
biographer sketched his brief career in rhyme 
thus : 


Wim Maernn, LL.D. died 1842, aged 48 years. 


Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn, 
Who with genius, wit, learning, life’s 
trophies to win, 
Had neither great lord, no rich cit.[izen] of 
his kin, 
Nor discretion to set himself up as_ to 
oe tin 7) 
So, his portion soon spent (like the poor heir 
of Lynn); 
He turned author ere yet there was beard 
on his chin, 
And, whoever was out, or whoever was in, 
For your Tories his fine Irish brains he 
would spin, 
Who received prose and 
promising grin 
“ Go ahead, you queer fish, and more power 
to your fin,” 
But to stave from starvation stirred never a 


rhyme with a 


pin, 

Light for long was his heart, though his 
breeches were thin, 

Else his acting, for certain, was equal to 


uin: 
But at last he was beat, and sought help of 
the bin, 
(All the same to the Doctor, from claret to 


gin) 
Which led swiftly to gaol, and consumption 
therein. 
It was much when the bones rattled loose 
in the skin, 
He got leave to die here, out of Babylon’s din. 
Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard 
of a sin: 
Many worse, better few, than bright broken 
aginn. 
J. G. Locxwarr. 


The ingenious side of this in memoriam is 
that Lockhart found eighteen words rhyming 





The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


with the second syllable of Maginn’s surname. 
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Dr, Maginn was laid to rest in the then rural 
village of Walton-on-Thames, 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


This was printed for the first time in 
“N. and Q.’ 2S. x. 43. 1t is also given in 
the Memoir prefixed to Maginn’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies ’’ (1885), and consists of twenty lines 
all rhyming to ‘‘ tin.” 

HIBERNICUS. 


HOMAS TAYLOR, DRAUGHTSMAN 
elxxv. 314).—From a ‘ History, directory 
and gazetteer of the county of York’ issued 
in 1822 by Edward Baines and W. Parson, 
it is gathered (ii, 82) that Taylor had an 
address at ‘‘ Library Court, Commercial 
Street ’’' in Leeds and was styled ‘‘ archi- 
tect.’’ He is not to be found in similar direc- 
tories for 1798 and 1826, and no further par- 
ticulars of him have so far emerged. 
Frank BECKWITH, 
Leeds Library. Librarian. 


JILLIAM ELDERTON (clxxvi. 9), — 
There is a booklet, ‘ William Elderton: 
Elizabethan Actor and Ballad Writer,’ by 
Hyder E. Rollins—a reprint of an article 
from Studies in Plilology, xvii., 2 April, 
1920. 


A unique copy of the elegy quoted (con- 
taining eight verses) is in the Huth collection 
in the British Museum. It is reprinted in 
Lilly’s ‘ Ballads.’ 


There seems to be a doubt about the identity 
of his patroness, but I suggest that she is 
Elizabeth Brooke, the ill-treated second wife 
of William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, 
who was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
April 2, 1565. = 


““ DELONGS WITH ” (clxxv. 477).—This is 

certainly an Americanism. One must 
beware of supposing this expression to be an 
alternative to ‘‘ belongs to,’’ for its meaning 
is quite different. Here are some illustra- 
tive examples. ‘‘ Cheese belongs with salad 
quite as much as it does with coffee.’’ ‘‘ The 
name of Robert Koch belongs with that of 
Pasteur in the history of medical science.’’ 
The peculiarity of these passages is not really 
in the use of ‘“‘ with’’ but in the meaning of 
‘* belongs,’’ which is here employed in a sense 
unknown in England. An English writer 
would have said ‘‘ Cheese goes with” or 
‘* Cheese find its proper place with’’ and 
‘* The name of Koch ranks with.” 


H. W. Horwitt. 





LUpovicus (clxxvi. 9).—The first element 

in the name Chlodwig (Chlodovech, Chlo- 
davicus, and its many variants) is cognate 
with Greek xAurés, Latin inclutus, and means 
‘“‘ famous.’’ The second element, comparable 
with the Old English -wiu in Oswiu, means 
“fight ’’? or “‘ battle.’ The whole name, 
therefore, has the sense of ‘‘ famed in fight,” 
“* battle-famous.’’ See M. Schonfeld, ‘ War- 
terbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und 
Voélkernamen,’ Heidelberg, 1911, pp. 139, 140, 
and p. 12. L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


HE NOSTRA SIGNORA DE BEGONA 
(clxxvi. 7).—This phrase, which person- 
ally I should prefer to write as ‘‘ Nuestra 
Sefora de Begofia,’’ is the name of the famous 
church on top of the hill above the village 
of Begofia, just outside Bilbao. No doubt 
many a Spanish ship has carried this name. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


" LA CADUQUE BERGERE ” (clxxvi. 8). 

—‘ The Book of Saints’ by the Rams- 
gate Benedictines (Black, 1921) says that St. 
Genevieve was born in 422 and died in 512, 
at the age of ninety. If she was still a 
shepherdess, which I should venture to doubt, 
caduque et antique (decrepit and aged) would 
seem to be a reasonable description of her 
appearance. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


S. A. Bennett, writing the article on Geno- 
vefa in Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography ’ (1880), ii. 633, says: 

A noticeable feature in the legend which has 
grown up round the name of St. Genovefa, and 
in which it differs from the original sources, 
is the prominence which it gives to the sup- 
posed humility of her birth and condition. The 
peasant girl of Nanterre, feeding her father’s 
sheep, has been the favourite conception of her 
in sacred art, and the Clos and Pare de Ste. 
Geneviéve are still pointed out near Paris as 
the scene of her occupation. 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


“ DANIER-A-SALADE (clxxvi. 8).—The 
reason why the French ‘‘ Black Maria ” 
is still known as panier-a-salade is given in 
some detail by Balzac in ‘Splendeurs et 
Miséres des Courtisanes.’ Its sides were of 
open trellis work and as it bumped over the 
cobbles, you could see. the prisoners being 
shaken up much like the salad vegetables in 
a wicker basket. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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‘A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular 
French’ has the following: 

4. Le panier 4 salade, Van in which prisoners 
are conveyed from police stations to prison, 
prison-van, Black Maria. Lit. ‘salad basket,’ 
“Ce surnom de panier & salade vient de ce que, 
primitivement, la voiture étant & claire-voie de 
tous cétés les prisonniers devaient y étre 
secoués absolument comme des _salades” 
(Balzac, Splendeur des Courtisanes). Crain- 
quebille, dont l’arrestation fut maintenue, passa 
la nuit au violon (‘in the lock up’) et fut 
transféré, le matin, dans le panier 4 salade, au 
Dépot (A. France, Crainquebille.) 


H. R. 
“ TOSEPHINE” AND ‘ ROSALIE” 
(clxxvi. 9).—‘‘ Rosalie’’ as French 


slang for the bayonet dates from 1914, and a 
popular marching song by Théodore 
(Botrel). See Nyrop, ‘ Etudes,’ ii, p. 33. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E-BAPTISTS (clxxvi, 7).—Particulars of 
‘one’ John Smyth, the ‘‘ Se-Baptist,”’ 
as he called himself, with whom the history 
of the modern Baptists begins, will be found 
in any history of that denomination ; the Rev. 
H, Burgess gives full details in his ‘ John 
Smyth, the Se-Baptist . . . (&c.),’ published 
in 1911, and Dr. W. T. Whitley prefixed his 
edition of Smyth’s works (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2 vols., 1915) with a long bio- 
graphical preface. But to give a full account 
of Smyth would require a whole volume of 
‘N, and Q.’ 
Frank BeckwiTH. 


From ‘ Heresiography or a description of 
the Hereticks and Sectaries of these later 
times ’ (1645) : 

Brownists: There are divers sorts of these 
Sectaries; for every day begets a ney fancy 
or opinion it faring with them usually as with 
all other Hereticks, who having once forsaken 
the Truth wander from one error to another; 
as Master Smith one of their Grandees from a 
Protestant he turned Brownist; and from a 
Brownist he turned Anabaptist; yea a Sebaptist 
and re-baptized himself. 

cs De 


OLK-LORE, PROVERBS AND 
PHRASES ON SLEEP (clxxv. 476). — 

Georg von Gaal quotes in his “ Spruchworter- 
buch in sechs Sprachen,’ Vienna, 1830, p. 244, 
the following proverbs on sleep : 

Good to sleep in a whole skin. 

When the fox sleepeth, no grapes fall in his 
mouth, 

Wer wohl schlaft, dem ist wberall leicht 


Wer schlaft, der siindigt nicht. 

Auf heiler Haut ist gut schlafen. 

Einem schlafenden Wolfe lauft kein Schaf 
in den Rachen. 

Qui dormit, non peccat. 

Cum cutis est plana, erit dormitio sana. 

Dormientibus bona non deferuntur. 

A sonno panca. 

Chi dorme, non piglia pesci. 

In Fr, L, Celakovsky’s ‘ Mudroslovi narodu 
slovanského,’ Prague, 1852, p. 599, there are 
also specimens of Czech sayings on sleep, as 
for instance, meaning sound sleep: 

He sleeps like a mouse on a sack. 

He sleeps like a sheaf. 

He will pass Doomsday sleeping. 

And speaking of bad sleep: 

He sleeps as if on water. 

He sleeps on a sheeting full of holes, 

O. F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HE WRANGELL FAMILY (clxxv. 475). 
—-The most famous bearers of this name 

are Hermann Wrangel (1587-1643), chief 
governor of Sweden in Livonia; Karl Gustav 
Graf von Wrangel (1613-1676), son of the 
former, Field-Marshal of Sweden; Ferdinand 
Petrovitch Vrangel (1794-1870), Russian 
admiral, Governor of the Russian colonies in 
America, and explorer of Arctic regions—see : 
Engelhardt, ‘Ferdinand von Wrangel und 
seine Reise langs der Nordkiiste auf dem Kis- 
meer,’ Leipzig, 1885; Friedrich Heinrich 
Ernst Graf Wrangel (1784-1877), Prussian 
general, Field-Marshal — see: Brunckow, 
‘ Generalfeldmarschall Graf Wrangel,’ Ber- 


lin, 1876, and Meerheimb, ‘Graf von 
Wrangel,’ Berlin, 1877, and Maltitz, ‘ Lebens- 
geschichte des preussischen Generalfeld- 
marschalls Grafen von Wrangel,’ Berlin, 


1884; Friedrich Ulrich von Wrangel (born 


1853), Swedish historian and genealogical 
writer. 
O. F. Baster. 
ICHOLAS ROWE (clxxv. 416; sv. 


‘Memorabilia’). — The memorial to 
Nicholas Rowe, the editor of Shakespeare, and 
also that to John Gay, the poet, both by Rys- 
brack, were removed in December from their 
places in front of two alcoves east of the 
entrance to St, Faith’s Chapel, Poets’ Corner ; 
and have been stowed away in the triforium 
of the Abbey, where the public are not 
admitted. The sites of the graves of the two 
poets are now unmarked. The motive for re- 
moving these sculptures was to give an unin- 





gebettet. 


terrupted view of two wall-paintings attri- 
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buted to the thirteenth century, which were 
uncovered during the recent cleaning of the 
south wall of Poets’ Corner. Important as 
the discovery is, it would seem that some other 
disposition of the memorials to Rowe and 
Gay, illustrative as they are of the artistic 
genius of another age, would have been pre- 
ferable to hiding them in the Abbey’s lumber 
room. 
G. W. Wricst. 


HE ALLEGED GREEK LOVE OF THE 

SEA (clxxvi. 10).—Your correspondent 

should read ‘ Eothen ’ on ‘‘ Greek Mariners ”’ 
(chapt. vi. in my edition of 1845). 


C. WANKLYN. 


YHRISTMAS IN THE NAVY, 1675 (clxxv. 

/ 460).—‘‘ Levet’’ is defined in ‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary’ as ‘‘ A trumpet 
call, or musical strain, to rouse soldiers and 
others in the morning.’’ 

Two quotations are given—of 1625 and 1705 
—the latter referring to an application from 
a friend’s retainer to ‘‘ to give me a levit and 
wish me a merry New Year.”’ 

It does not appear to have any special con- 
nection with sailors or ships, 


J. H. Lestie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE RAT (clxxv. 477; clxxvi, 33).—There 

is more than one species of rat. The 
Brown Rat (Mus decumanus) originated in 
Central Asia, probably Western China. The 
earliest historical notice of the Rat with which 
1 am acquainted is by Amyntas, a partici- 
pator in Alexander’s expedition, The alleged 
‘“‘rats’’ of ancient Egyptian art are cer- 
tainly neither the brown, black nor Alex- 
andrine rat. Further information may be 
found in: 1. Otto Keller, ‘ Die Antike Tier- 
welt.’ Leipzig, 1909. See Vol. i., pp. 203-6. 


2. Richard Jordan, ‘Die Altenglischen 
Saugetiernamen.’ Heidelberg, 1903, pp. 
87-89. 


J. Travis JENKINS. 


HE PURPLE SPURGE (clxxvi. 8), — 
According to Anne Pratt, ‘‘ This plant is 
peculiar to the sands of the sea-shore, and is 
found on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall.”’ 
According to Bentham and Hooker, ‘‘ In 
Britain only in South Wales.’’ oe 


If R. A. L. would give the scientific name 
of this plant, his query would be easier to 
answer. Euphorbia peplis (Red Spurge) is 
catalogued by Johns (‘ Flowers of the Field ’) 





as ‘‘ rare on sandy seashores in the South ’”— 
which may well include ‘“‘ Sandown Bay in 
the Isle of Wight.”’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘\WILKISON: WILKIESON FAMILIES 
(clxxv. 369, and references there noted). 
—The late Sir H. Conyer Surtees in his 
‘History of Thornley and Towlaw’ (1926), 
gives a pedigree of the Wilkinsons of Harper- 
ley whose arms are given as, azure a fesse 
erminois between three unicorns passant 
argent, the same as those quoted by E. F. M. 
The pedigree starts with William Wilkin- 
son, the father of Lancelot Wilkinson, whose 
son was Laurence Wilkinson of Harperley, 
Ferryhill, and Langley in Brancepeth parish. 
It is shown that a Thomas Wilkinson, of 
Walsham-le-Willow, Co. Suffolk, married 
Jane, daughter and co-heiress of George 
Hutton, of Skelton, Yorks, in 1783, and that 
their son, George Hutton Wilkinson, of 
Walsam-le-Willows, was County Court Judge 
and Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
died in 1859. He was twice married and left 
a large family, whose descendants still possess 
Harperley Hall. 

Wilkinson, of High Buston, in the Parish 
of Warworth, was a family of long standing 
and one of its members was present at the 
battle of Hedgeley Moor in 1464. A long 
bow, 5ft. 6ins, in length, borne by a Wilkin- 
son, was presented to the Duke of Northum- 
berland by Thomas Wilkinson, a descendant; 
this is still be seen in the museum at Alnwick. 


H. Askew. 
‘““ Y NIFE-BOARD ” OF AN OMNIBUS 
(clxxv. 477). — A cockney’s humorous 


simile for the two long, narrow wooden seats, 
running back to back longitudinally on the 
open roof deck of old public omnibuses, in 
London and elsewhere. In general shape 
they resembled old-fashioned knife-cleaning 
boards covered with felt, used with Bath brick 
or emery powder. [Illustrations of these 
“‘ knife-board ’? omnibuses may be found in 
the earlier volumes of Punch and the IIlus- 
trated London News. Irish jaunting cars are 
built on much the same plan, so that pas- 
sengers sit back to back, each facing sideways 
(instead of frontwards) towards the direction 
taken. 

The term ‘“‘ knife-board ’’ has been familiar 
to me for half-a-century. It passed into dis- 
use when seats were provided which faced 
the ‘‘ bow ”’ of the vehicle, instead of port or 
starboard, on the top deck, 

Wm. JacGarp. 
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The Library. 


The Route of the Exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. By A. Lucas. (Edward 
Arnold. ds. 6d, net). 

VYERTAIN traditional sites for incidents in 

the journey of the Israelites from Egypt 
into Canaan have been accepted by writer 
after writer, in spite of the fact that they 
reduce the Biblical narrative to confusion 
and unintelligibility. Closely connected with 
these traditional identifications are the 
various accounts given of the route taken. 

Mr, Lucas, who has lived for forty years in 

Egypt, and has direct knowledge of routes 

and cities and the lie of the land, here pre- 

sents evidence—on the one hand from the 
narrative, on the other from the country itself 

—which would certainly clear up most if not 

all the puzzles, though it would also prove 

that much which has been accepted concern- 
ing route and sites is mistaken. 

He would start by identifying Ramses 
with either Tanis or Kantir; and he would 
make that ‘‘sea’’ which the Israelites 
crossed—the ‘‘ sea of reeds,’’ so unfortunately 
translated ‘‘ The Red Sea ’’—Lake Timsah in 
the Wadi Tumilat. He rejects with reason, 
the northern route to Rafa, and a fortiori 
that between Lake Bardawil and the Mediter- 
ranean: as he does also the third northern 
route, ‘“‘ the way of Shur.’”’ From Lake Tim- 
sah he would take the route which goes in a 
general south-easterly direction, presently 
joins what has now become the Mohammedan 
pilgrim road to Nekhl, and so comes by El 
Themed to the head of the Gulf of Akaba. 
Mount Sinai (or Horeb) he would emphatic- 
ally identify with Gebel Bagir, the mountain 
which rises to the east of the head of the Gulf. 
The march northward to Kadesh (Ain 
Kadeis), he would take through El Kuntilla, 
and passing close by the western foot of the 
mountain Gebel Araif el Haga; and this 
mountain—rather than Gebel Harun, a good 
way to the east—he would identify with 
Mount Hor. Thus the Israelites would never 
during the Exodus be anywhere near the 
Mediterranean. A very interesting argument 
in favour of this is drawn from the quails. 
Quail pass in immense numbers near the head 
of the Gulf of Akaba twice in the year, in 
the autumn, going to Arabia and Central 
Africa, and in the spring, returning to 
Europe. The circumstance that they ap- 
peared at the camps in the evening points to 
Akaba, since their arrival from Europe on 
the north coast of Africa is always at dawn. 








The route suggested also explains the fact 
that there are two accounts of supplies of 
quails ; for if the return from Kadesh brought 
the Israelites back to the Gulf of Akaba they 
would probably, once more in the spring, have 
met the quail there again. There is pleasant 
confirmation of all this in the statement con- 
cerning the wind that brought the quail from 
the sea and ‘‘ let them fall by the camp,”’ for 
quail cannot fly in the face of an adverse 
wind, and a change of wind would hold them 
in the country round the Gulf. 

Of the various accounts given of the manna 
Mr. Lucas decidedly favours that which 
makes it an exudation from the tamarisk. 
After discussing the points in which the 
Biblical description does and does not corre- 
spond with this, he concludes: ‘‘ Consider- 
ing the Bible is not a scientific treatise, the 
description of manna is, on the whole, 
astonishingly accurate, quite as much so as 
many a modern account would be of the find- 
ing of a previously unknown food-material.”’ 
The Israelites at Kadesh were discouraged by 
reports of spies from making attempt on 
Canaan from the south, and, retracing their 
steps to the Gulf of Akaba, they turned 
northward again up the eastern boundary of 
Edom and, as we know, broke into the pro- 
mised land by the east. 

We have mentioned but one or two of the 
proposed identifications, and hardly indi- 
cated the discussions upon them. The book 
follows step by step the march as detailed in 
Exodus, and one of the most convincing rea- 
sons for accepting its main contention is the 
way in which the proposed route accounts for 
the details of time given in the narrative. 
The evidence is presented with admirable 
clearness and simplicity, and with a sense for 
reality, for all the conditions governing the 
adventure, which is not always present in 
works of scholarship. This is no doubt 
largely due to the writer’s long acquaintance 
with Egypt. We have pleasure in recom- 
mending this book to the attention of our 
readers, both as of real importance to the 
study of the Exodus, and as unusually inter- 
esting by reason of the skill with which the 
argument and the material are set out. 


Shakespeare's Hamlet: the Second Quarto, 
1604. Collotype Reproduction of the Hun- 
tington Library Copy with an Introduction 
by Oscar James Campbell. (San Marino, 
California: Oxford University Press. 16s. 
net). 

(UR readers are doubtless all well informed 

by now concerning the claims put for- 
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ward for the Second Quarto of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
There is no small reason to be found for sup- 
posing it to have been set up from the 
author’s holograph. The misprints, omis- 
sions and other glaring defects for which it 
was once regarded with contempt, are now of 
little weight. They have, however, induced 
transcribers and editors to exercise their 
ingenuity in emendation—emendations, no 
doubt, mostly both necessary for the life of the 
play and in themselves correct. Nevertheless, 
as Mr. Campbell says, the value of the well- 
edited text is one thing; the value to the 
scholar of the original text exactly as_ it 
stands, is another. This facsimile, therefore, 
should be welcomed. Editions of the Second 
Quarto are either out of print; relatively 
inaccessible or too expensive for the majority 
of students. The budding scholar has now 
to his hand and eye the groundwork upon 
which so much has been built. A tempting 
field, no doubt, some will find it, for 
endeavours of their own, and, at any rate, 
a means for that verification of statements 
and conjectures which forms great part of 
the scholar’s training. More than this, the 
facsimile will facilitate expert work on the 
numerous still outstanding questions in the 
textual criticism of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

It will be remembered that of six extant 
copies of the Second Quarto, the three in 
America bear the date 1604, the three in Eng- 
land the date 1605. The difference does not 
imply two separate issues, but merely issue 
over the turn of the year. At the same time 
we have to reckon with the fact that correc- 
tions were wont to be made by the printers 
of that day in the course of printing, and 
that such corrections were often to be re- 
gretted. By Professor Dover Wilson’s count 
it would appear that the 1604 copies have 
more uncorrected readings than those bearing 
the date 1605, and are by so much to be pre- 
ferred. It is thus good fortune that it is a 
copy of the 1604 date which has been repro- 
duced. 


Tue Quarterly Review for January begins 
with Mme von Beseler’s survey and inter- 
pretation of the life of the Kaiser, occasion 
for it being taken from the completion of his 
eightieth year. ‘ Post-Victorian Reading,’ 
by Mr. Maurice Downing, is a rapid survey 
which, however, is almost as much concerned 
with the ’nineties as with later years. Dr. 
R. B. Mowat’s ‘ History in Blue Books’ is 





an essay, both substantial and interesting 

about recent works on these records and on 
Foreign Office documents by Mr, Harold Tem.” 
perley and Miss Lillian M. Penson. Mr, 
Douglas Gordon on ‘ Wild Life Reserves” 
brings forward ideas which may be new to 
many readers concerning causes of the extinc-” 
tion of wild species. One good suggestion 
among many is that commons should be con-! 
stituted reserves. The new view of Boswell. 
which new material and its publication are 
rapidly bringing about is ably formulated 
and justified in Professor Edith J. Morley’s’ 
‘ Boswell in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” 
One of the most important articles here—ag 
well as the most curious, illustrating as it 
does, the British toleration of anomalies—i 

Mr. T. A. Jones’s ‘ In Gaol for Debt.’ Lord 
Harlech, in ‘ Recent Developments at the 
National Gallery,’ has, on the whole, a satis- 
factory tale to tell, especially where he ree 
counts instances of the care and ingenuity 
bestowed both upon preservation and exhibi-_ 
tion, and where he goes through the acquisi- 
tions of the last five years. Readers will pro- 
bably come to Captain R. . Coulson’s” 
account of what he saw as ‘‘ observer ”’ last 
autumn in Czechoslovakia (‘ Czechoslovakian | 
Adventure’) with expectations of painful-’ 
ness; and they will not find themselves dis- 
appointed. Following this is an unsigned 
article on ‘ Counsel’s Fees.’ The political 
essays—each worth close attention—are ‘ Por.) 
tugal,’ by Mr, W, F. Deedes, and ‘ Facing” 
the Facts in Foreign Policy,’ by Mr. Alger= 
non Cecil. ; bs 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. , 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contri jutor, correspondents are - 
quate to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 

article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within paren+ 
theses—immediately after the exact heading—~ 
the numbers of tke series volume and page 
e + a the contribution in question is to De 
ound. ’ 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forwa: ‘ 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 7 


addresses of friends which readers “may 4 
to send to him. MY 


“a 
to 
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